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TO BE CONTINUED EVERY FORTNIGHT. 


Ut in vita, fic in ſtudiis, pulcherrimum et humaniſſimum exiſtimo, ſeveritatem comitatemque miſcere, 
ne illa in triſlitiam, hæc in petulantiam, procedat. 
PLin. Epiſt. lib. viii. 21, 


In the concerns of literature, as well as in general life, it is highly expedient to mingle gravity 
with pleaſantry, and to temper each in ſuch a manner, that the one may not degenerate into 


aſperity and moroſeneſs, or the other into petulant levity and degrading buffoonery. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN different departments of the belles lettres, the editor 
of this paper has offered himſelf to general notice. He can- 
not ſay that he has been highly favored by the public, or 
that he merits ſuch patronage ; nor, on the other hand, can 
he affirm with truth, that he has been treated with contemp- 
tuous diſregard. In a pecuniary view, the balance has pre- 
ponderated againft him. He is not, however, ſo diſcouraged, 
as to decline a renewed appeal to the judgement, or rather to 
the indulgence, of the friends of literature. 'The ſucceſs of 
that appeal he cannot foreſee ; but, if the reſult ſhould be 
_ adverſe to his hopes, he will not bind himſelf, at the deſire 
of a ſmall party of encouragers, to a long continuance of 


the publication which he now commences ; for, though he is 
ſo far from being appetent of profit, that he will proſecute the 
work with pleaſure and alacrity, even if the returns ſhould 
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merely anſwer the expenditure, it cannot reaſonably be ex- 
pected, that any writer, beſide the loſs of that time which he 


might employ to advantage in profeſſional purſuits, ſhould 
ſubject himſelf to a periodical diminution of his (very incon- 


ſiderable) property. The preſſure of the times will not allow 
ſuch romantic indiſcretion. 
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Ut perneſcatis ecquid ſpei fit reliquum. 

| TER. Prol. ad Andriam. 

| Favor me with your candid attention to my introductory remarks, that you may be enabled to 
form an opinion of the probability of future gratification. 


| Favete, adeſte æ que animo, et rem cognoſcite, 
| 


As foon as I had announced my intention of publiſhing a periodical paper, 
I was honored with various epiſtles from unknown adviſers, before I had 


deciſively fixed upon the plan which I ſhould purſue. Some of theſe letters 
I will communicate to my readers. 


TO THE REPORTER. 
| SIR, 
| AS I ſometimes amuſe myſelf with literary compoſition, I am pleaſed with. 
| the opportunity which you will afford me of exhibiting my productions in 
| print, by a medium more reſpectable than that of a magazine. I write both in 
| proſe and verſe ; and the ſubjects on which I employ my pen are various and 
4 abundant. Though you may not think ſo favorably of my pieces as I do my- 


| ſelf, 
g 
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ſelf, I truſt that ſome of chem will be found, even in your judgement, worthy 
of admiſſion into your repoſitory. I would adviſe you to devote a part of each 
number of the work to poetry, as a variety of entertainment will gratify the 
public. I would alſo recommend a review of literature, both Engliſh and fo- 
reign. A third point which I beg leave to ſuggeſt, is the introduction of 
detached anecdotes, ancient as well as modern. Theſe additions to the periodi- 
cal eſſay will contribute to form a pleaſing miſcellany, Submitting theſe hints 
to your conſideration, I ſubſcribe myſelf 


Your intended encourager, 
ACADEMICUS, 


MR. REPORTER, 


WHAT is it that you mean to report? The vices and follies of the time, 
I ſuppoſe : but I don't think the world will pay the leaſt regard to what you 
fay. You may throw out your raillery and fatire as long as you pleaſe ; but 
others may ridicule you in return, or treat you with — what will mortify you 
moſt— total neglect. For my own part, I ſhall caſt an eye over two or three of 


your numbers; and, if I find them dull, I ſhall no longer be a purchaſer. 
With this notice I take my leave. 


H. FREEMAN. 


SIR, 


NOT content with being a Spectator, you are inclined to be a Tatler, 
and, perhaps, a Guardian of female honor. You are a bold Adventurer, I 
mu:t allow; but, whether you are a Connoiſſeur, I cannot pretend to know. 
You are vain enough to think, that you can hold up a Mirror to the World; 
but ] doubt whether you can ſhine even as a Lounger or an Idler; till leſs will 
you be found an intelligent and obſervant Rambler. In all probability, you 
will be no other than a mere Trifler *.—Adieu. 


IN coGNITA. 


It may be thought unneceſſary to intimate, that all the words printed in Italics are the names of 
periodica | pape rs. 


SIR, 


Of the Number of Readers. 7 


SIR, 


I AM an approver of your plan, as far as you have ſketched the outlines 
in your advertiſement. But there is one part of it which may be thought ob- 
jectionable by many readers. I mean your political retroſpect. - The politicians 
of the time are not very liberal or indulgent to thoſe who differ from them in 
opinion. Which-ever ſide you take, you will only pleaſe one claſs, while the 
oppoſite party will cenſure and abuſe you, and ſtudiouſly diſcourage your pub- 
lication. It would, therefore, be better for you to abandon this part of your 
ſcheme, unleſs you intend to confine yourſelf to a mere ſtatement of facts. — 
You cannot, I think, be offended at this advice, as my motives for offering it 
cannot reaſonably be ſuſpected or arraigned. 


MoDERATUS. 


Before I make a particular reply to the communications of theſe corre- 
ſpondents, it may not be inexpedient or unſeaſonable to offer ſome general 
obſervations. 


In no former age were readers ſo numerous as they are at the preſent period. 
The diſgrace of being unable to read was never more generally admitted, or 
more ſeverely felt. The vehicles of multifarious intelligence, daily operating 
on the eagerneſs of curioſity, produce, in many individuals, a deſire of ob- 
taining, even in the age of adoleſcence, that elementary knowledge which. 
their parents did not provide for them in their puerile years. Every un- 
occupied houſe is pregnant with different ſpecies of information ; and the walls 
may be faid to ſpea# to the public, with leſs violation of truth, and with leſs 
metaphorical licentiouſneſs or abſurdity, than the flones were faid to dance to 
the found of the Grecian lyre, touched by the hand of Amphion. 


From the multiplication of ſchools, the attainment of primary inſtruction is 
eaſy and inexpenſive. It is within the reach of the loweſt claſſes of the com- 
munity ; and, to the poor as well as to the rich, its utility is obvious. Every 
father, therefore, may juſtly blame himſelf, if, from ignorance Or parſimony, 
he has forborne to give his offspring ſuch an opportunity of improvement; 
and ſome degree of cenſure is alſo due to thoſe children, who, however 

neglected 
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neglected by the authors of their being, may certainly find the means of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of letters, and are yet content to remain in darkneſs. 


Notwithſtanding the increaſe of the number of readers, the age has been 
ftigmatiſed as illiterate. If we refer the expreſſion to the import of the general 
abſence cf profound erudition, the aſſertion is well-founded; and the ſame remark 
is applicable to every age. But it cannot juſtly be faid, that the preſent times 
are marked with illiteracy, conſidered as a total or a glaring deficiency of 
learning. Though a comparatively ſmall number of individuals may deſerve the 
comprehenſive praiſe of deep learning, literary knowledge (partial indeed and 
imperfect) is more extenſively diffuſed than at any preceding period. It does not, 
however, diſplay its effects in improving the ordinary diction of life; for a great 
proportion of thoſe who fill the middle and lower ſtations, in the metropolis 

other flouriſhing towns, ſpeak with that groſſneſs of impropriety which 
en nou xp to find even in the language of the rude tenants of the ham- 
let, or of the barbarous wanderers of the foreſt. 


The want of ſufficient leiſure obliges the majority of readers to content 
themſelves with the ſurvey or the peruſal of ſhort works and ſuperficial pieces. 
Their accuſtomed occupations prevent them from entering the penetralia of 
claflic lore, or paſſing through a complete courſe of the belles lettres; from pur- 
ſuing the mazes of theology, or fathoming the depths of philoſophy. Thus 
reſtricted, they can only make ſhort excurſions in the re gions of 13 
But, as Horace obſerves, 


Eft quddam prodire tenis, ſi non datur ultra. 
Some advances may be made, though opportunities of great progreſs may not be afforded. 


Such readers may amuſe themſelves with the light allies of poetry, improve 
their minds with manuals of morality, augment their ſtock of information by 
the aid of hiſtorical abridgements, and ſeiſe, in the fugitive prints, the paſſing 
politics and diverſified incidents of the times. And, as extenſive erudition is 
not always productive of felicity, they have as fair a proſpe& of general happi- 
neſs amidſt theſe purſuits, as the votaries of more dignified and ſyſtematic 
ſtudy. 


Under 


Plan of the Work. 9 


Under theſe circumſtances (to uſe parliamentary expreſſions), periodical papers 
are particularly calculated to meet the exigencies of the public. They may, when 
properly conducted, uſefully ſupply the place of elaborate diſquiſition, minute and 
erudite inveſtigation, ample and ſcientific diſcuſſion. They may furniſh ſeaſon- 
able hints for the reformation of manners ; perſpicuous precepts and illuſtrative 


examples; ſurveys of art and of nature; and a multifarious aſſemblage of topics 
of probable attraction. 


With regard to the intent and deſign of the preſent publication, the editor 
cannot affirm, that the plan of the eſſential part, or body of the work, is alto- 
gether novel. The Reporter, like the Spectator, will venture to give moral 
directions to perſons of both ſexes: he will endeavour to mark the rocks on 
which many veſſels have been wrecked, point out the ſhoals of error, and trace 
the depths of guilt: in other words, he will act as a pilot in the voyage of life. 
He will diſplay the pernicious influence of unreſtrained paſſions, and the bene- 
ficial effects of deliberate reflexion and provident caution. He will make a 
faithful report of the vices and follies of the age, and of the thoughts which 
occur to him in the adjuſtment of the means of correction or reſtraint. He 
will vary the ſcene by paſſing from grave to gay, from lively to ſevere ;' and 
will be, as far as his limited powers will allow, 


Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 
© Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe.” 


Criticiſm, applied to various ſubjects of polite literature, will reinforce his fund 
of remark. Fictitious narratives will ſometimes be introduced ; and it will be 
the aim of the writer to render them the vehicles, not merely of amuſement, but 
alſo of inſtruction. Anecdotes will be interwoven with the eſſays; and ſuch 
miſcellaneous points as cannot conveniently be claſſed under diſtinct heads, will 
form a part of the performance. Whether the focus into which theſe ſcattered 
rays will be concentrated, will warm and animate ſuch as may be expoſed to its 
operation, or prove dull, languid, and inert, muſt be left to future determination. 


The appendages to the regular paper now demand notice. From the length 
of the interval between the progreſſive numbers, ſome additions to the original 
plan of works of this kind will probably be thought requiſite. To anſwer this 

B reaſonable 
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reaſonable ex pectat ion, the Reporter will occaſionally advert to the concerns of po- 
Iitics, and exhibit a curſory ſtatement of the moſt remarkable occurrences of a 
public nature, accompanied with ſuch obſervations as the ſubject may ſeem to 
require; and he will alſo review the affairs of the drama; an object which is 
certainly of ſome importance, in a work adapted to the times. Hiſtorical and 
biographical ſketches, and ſtriking fails of character, may not improperly be 
added: geographical and other memoranda will not be neglected as uſeleſs ; and 
poctical eſſays, not laviſhly multiplied, will form an appendage to which few 
readers will object. 3 


By this enumeration of particulars, the writer of the ſirſt epiſtle inſerted in. 
this paper will perceive, that only one article recommended by him is excluded. 
The admiſſion of a regular review of the productions of the preſs would be an. 
encroachment on the occupation and the intereſts of the monthly critics, who 
have eſtabliſhed their elaim to public approbation. To the ſecond and third 
correſpondents it will be ſufficient to intimate, that the Reporter only wiſhes for 
encouragement while he appears to deſerve it, and that they have a right to 
doubt his competency of qualification for the taſk which he has undertaken. 
The ſuggeſtions of the other writer may be anſwered with an aſſurance of the 
editor's determination of forbearing all reflexions calcylated to give offence. He 
diſclaims all connexion with the zealots of either party; and flatters himſelf that 
he is influenced, in his political opinions, by a ſpirit of juſtice and moderation, 


which he would wiſh to find univerſally prevalent. 
C. 


2 
— — 


A CHARACTERISTIC SKETCH. 
HINTS RESPECTING THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE MR. BURKE. 


No perſon will deny that this ſenator poſſeſſed ſhining talents. His animated 
eloquence flowed copioufly on every ſubject of politics, legiſlation, and civil 
economy: but it was too diffuſe and declamatory, and was frequently outre and 
hyperbolical ; and we may add, that it was rarely ſtrengthened by cogency of 
argument. His merit as an author was unqueſtionably great; but the unper- 
ſections of his oratory entered into his literary compoſitions. 


The 


Of the Charader of Mr. Burke. 21 


The gentleman who announced his death to the world, and took that oppor- 
tunity of panegyriſing his merits, informs us, that, in his practice [of policy], he 
always regarded, with Holy reverence, the inſtitutions and manners derived from 
our anceſtors.” Who would ſuppoſe, that this aſſertion was intended to refer 
to a man of tranſcendent powers, and extenſive knowledge, enlightened with the 
wiſdom of the eighteenth century? The reader of ſuch a paſſage would rather 
be inclined to imagine, that it related to ſome prieftly bigot of the darkeſt 
times, who juſtified corruptions and revered abuſes, becauſe they were marked 
with the ruſt of antiquity. If former ſtateſmen had entertained ſuch abſurd 
prejudices, we might ſtill have been in the ſame ſtate of barbariſm in which 
Julius Czfar found the Britons. To complete our aſtoniſhment, it is gravely 
ſtated, that Mr. Burke was a votary of © true philoſophy.” But we cannot con- 
ſider that perſon as a true philoſopher, who would ſanctify errors and perpe- 
tuate grievances. | 


Speaking of the talents and attainments of Mr. Burke, the encomiaſt obſerves, 
that © they were long the glory of his country, and the admiration of Europe; 
and might have been (had it fo conſiſted with the inſcrutable counſels of 
Divine Providence) the ſalvation of both.” Whether the illuſtrious defunct 
was animated with a defire of contributing to the real benefit of his com- 
patriots, or the general welfare of the European ſtates, may at leaſt be conſidered 
as problematical ; or, if we admit that he was ſincerely deſirous of promoting 
ſuch purpoſes, we may queſtion the propriety and the eventual tendency of the 
means which he propoſed for their accompliſhment. 


We ſhall not diſpute the aſſertions of the purity of his private character; but 
ſhall merely hint a doubt, whether his acceptance of a large penſion from an 


impoveriſhed community, for ſervices of a queſtionable nature, was conſiſtent 
with the dignified pride of diſintereſted patriotiſm. 
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SKETCH or RECENT POLITICAL OCCURRENCES. 


THE political hemiſphere is in a ſtate of great perturbation. A revolutionary 
ſpirit prevails in various parts of Europe, being promoted, rather than checked, 
by the efforts which have been made for it's extinction. The French, who 
were the original diſſeminators of this ſpirit, do not enjoy that internal tranquil- 
lity, which, after the lapſe of five years of agitation and diſorder from the erection 
of the republic, is neceſſary for tle confirmat.on of their new government. 


About the beginning of the laſt month, Barras, Rewbell, and Reveillere-Le- 
paux, members of the directory, gave orders for the execution of a ſcheme which 
they had ſecretly concerted. Troops, which, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the legiſlative body, had gradually approached Paris, entered the city in the 
night, and ſeiſed many individuals of the moderate party. The two councils, 
aſſembling under the influence of terror, acceded to the wiſhes of the trium- 
virate ; and it was decreed, that Barthelemy and Carnot (the two other directors), 
and ſixty-five of the ſenators and their friends, ſhould be baniſhed from France, 
for having planned the reſtoration of monarchical ſway. It is remarkable, that 
no blood was ſhed on this occaſion by the triumphant faction; a circumſtance 
which forms a new feature in the French revolution. 


The advocates of the directorial party accuſe the Britiſh cabinet of having 
clandeſtinely abetted the aims of Barthelemy and his affociates ; but they are un- 
able to ſubſtantiate this charge ; nor has ſufficient teſtimony been adduced of the 
reality of the conſpiracy, though it is probable that Pichegru, Camille-Jordan, 
and other perſons of influence in the ſenate, were not indiſpoſed to the cauſe of 
the claimant of the French crown. 


The conduct of Barras and his two collegues, in violating the conſtitution by 
the introduction of troops into the capital, in with-holding the benefit of a 
legal trial from the /uppo/ed conſpirators, and in enforcing the exile of thoſe who 
were not convicted of delinquency, cannot be vindicated by the friends of law 
and juſtice, 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who obtained this eaſy victory over the legiſlature, ſoon put an end to 
the negotiations which had been long depending between France and Great 
Britain. Lord Malmeſbury was requeſted to agree to the demand of a complete 
reſtitution of the conqueſts made by his countrymen ; and, when he ſtated the 
neceſſity of conſulting his employers on a ſubje& of ſuch importance, he was 
commanded to quit the French dominions. The court afterwards thought pro- 
per to ſend a meſſenger to the continent with new offers ; but, as theſe propoſals 
were inadequate to the extent of the French demands, they were wholly in- 
efficacious. The war will therefore be continued, however ruinous and deſtructive 
may be it's tendency, unleſs additional conceſſions ſhould be offered by that 
court which ſued for peace. 


A new republic has ariſen in Germany. The inhabitants of Cologne, Co- 
blentz, and other towns on the weſtern fide of the Rhine, have formed a diſtin& 
government, under the title of the Cis-Rhenane republic. The acquieſcence of 
the directory in this eſtabliſhment may induce us to ſuppoſe, that the prelimi- 
naries adjuſted between the French and the emperor will not be ſpeedily. pro- 
ductive of a pacification, as one of the proviſional articles reſpected the integrity 
of the Germanic body. Dreading a progreſſive violation of that ſyſtem, ſome of 
the circles have ſolicited the interference of the Ruſſian ſovereign, who will pro- 
dably exert his influence in ſupport of the conſtitution of the empire. 


REVIEW or THEATRICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE laſt ſeaſon, at the Hay- market theatre, was not diſtinguiſhed by a pro- 
fuſion of novelties. Two new pieces, however, were brought forward at that 
houſe in the months of july and Auguſt. 


The firſt was the Heir at Law, which proceeded from the pen of Mr. Colman. 
The ſubje ct of this comedy may be briefly ſtated, as the plot is not complex or 
intricate. Dowias, a low trade ſman, aſſumes the title, aad takes poſſeſſion of the 


eſtate, of lord Duberly, in conſequence of the non-appcarance of any near rela- 
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tives of the deceaſed. By his order, his fon Dick repairs to London, in com- 
- pany with Homeſpun, a ruſtic, and his ſiſter Cicely, to whom the youth is per- 
ſonally attached. Dr. Pangloſs is engaged by the new peer as a tutor to the ſon, 
and a corrector of the colloquial improprieties of the father. Dick is no ſooner 
informed by his tutor of the good fortune of the family, than he affects the airs of 
a man of faſhion ; and, thinking that it would be a diſgrace to him to marry 
Cicely, he reſolves to retain her as a concubine. In the mean time, Morland, 
the heir at law, returns from America, unacquainted with the death of lord 
Duberly, or with the unfortunate ſituation of Caroline Dormer, the object of his 
affection, who, by the loſs of her father, and the failure of her banker, has been 
reduced to poverty. While he is preparing to aſſert his claim, Cicely, who had 
entered into the ſervice of his miſtreſs, is gratified with a promiſe of marriage 
from her repentant ſwain. The claim of the heir is allowed; and he gives his 
hand to Caroline. 


There is a greater degree of merit in the dialogue, than in the contrivance of 
the plot. Eaſe, vivacity, humor, and ſometimes wit, appear in the different 
icenes ; and pleaſing effuſions of ſentiment are interſperſed. The illiteracy and 
vulgarity of a petty trader are not ill repreſented : the pedantry and ſervility of a 
private tutor are diſplayed in a humorous manner, but with ſome improbability 
in the former inſtance : ingenuous ſimplicity and friendly zeal are evinced by 
Homeſpun and his ſiſter; but they bear too ſtrong a reſemblance to Frank and 
Jeſſy Oatland, in the comedy of the Cure for the Heart-Ache. Suett ſeemed 
au fait in the exhibition of old Dowlas : Pangloſs found a ſkilful repreſentative 
in Fawcett ; and Munden performed the part of the countryman in an appro- 
priate ſtyle ; but Mrs. Gibbs was leſs ruſtically correct, though ſhe ſucceeded in 
the expreſſion of feeling. In the part of young Dowlas, Palmer was ſpirited for 
his years; and he aped the bucks of Bond- ſtreet with ſome effect. In the cha- 
racter of Kenrick, the Hibernian attendant of miſs Dormer, Johnſtone did not 
ſurpaſs mediocrity ; nor did miſs De-Camp ſhine in the repreſentation of Ca- 
roline. The comedy was received with applauſe ; and it was performed for the 
twenty- eighth time before the re-opening of the winter theatres. 


The other piece, ſtyled the Italian Monk, owes it's theatrical exiſtence to Mr. 
Boaden, As this writer had borrowed the ſubjects of two former pieces from the 
popular 


Of the Italian Ment. T: 


popular fictions of romance, it was immediately concluded, from the title which 
he had choſen, that Mrs. Radcliffe's Italian furniſhed the ground-work of his 
recent drama. Thoſe who formed that conjecture were not deceived, as the 
ficſt ſcene introduced Vivaldi, one of the principal characters of the romance, 
diſclofing to his attendant Paulo his paſſion for Ellena. 


The leading incidents of the romance are preſerved in the play, with little 
diminution of effect. The character of the monk Schedoni is well ſuſtained. 
Ambitious, artful, and unprincipled, he is ready to undestake the moſt atrocious 
ſchemes of iniquity, while he affects a regard for honor and juſtice. Vivaldi is 
a young, empaſſioned lover, brave, upright, and ingenuous ; and Ellena appears 
in all the pride of virtue, firm in her purpoſe, and inflexibly attached to one 
whom ſhe deems worthy of her affection. Anfaldo is a benevolent monk, who 
promotes the intereſt of Vivaldi, and aims at the reformation of Schedoni. 


Paulo is a lively, pleaſant, honeſt fellow, warmed with the pureſt zeal in the 
cauſe of his maſter. 


Between the drama and the romance, however, there are ſome important vari- 
ations. In the hands of Mrs. Radcliffe, Schedoni is condemned to death for the 
murder of his brother, and poiſons himſelf in priſon ; but, by an alteration not 
injudicious, as the piece was not intended for a tragedy, he is brought to a due 
ſenſe of his guilt, and his life is preſerved. Anfaldo and Nicola are combined 
into one character by Mr. Boaden : Ellena is, in the play, the daughter of Sche- 
doni, inſtead of being the child of his brother; and Spalatro, the accomplice of 
the monk, is accommodated by the dramatiſt with a wife, and with a daughter 
who is married to Paulo. 


Of the performers, Palmer was the moſt diſtinguiſhed. He had a juſt con- 
ception of the character of Schedoni, and embodied it with great energy. The 
piece, upon the whole, is well written; but it does not abound with ſtriking 
beauties. Some pleaſing airs are introduced; and the ballad of Mary, with 
which Mr. Colman gratified his friend, is particularly impreſſive. 


( 16 ) 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET tro CONTEMPLATION. 


AlL, Contemplation ! ſoother of the ſoul! 
Fond of thy converſe, oft thy ſteps I've trac'd, 
My mind ſubmiſſive bow'd to thy control, 
O'er pathleſs wilds, and o'er the dreary waſte. 
By thee the wayward paſſions all are huſh'd; 
Subſides the ſtorm of mis'ry and of pain; 
All obſtacles to ſilent thought are cruſh'd ; 
And Reaſon holds her unmoleſted reign. 


By thee inſpir d, we ſcan our wond'rous frame 
Explore each varying movement of the mind ; 

Judge for what end, for what important aim, 
Unerring Fate this mortal race deſign'd: 

But ſtill our finite ſearch can never learn 

Nature's ſtrict laws, or Heay'n's high will diſcern, 


INTIMATIONS To CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Hints of a Friend” are inapplicable to the views of the Editor, and are therefore diſmiſſed, 
but not without thanks. 

The © Sentimental Tale, which has been ſent for inſertion, is borrowed, with little alteration, 
from a former work. Such an attempt to deceive is very reprehenſible. 

A © Letter from a Lady' will be returned at her deſire, as it has not met with approbation. 

The © Effuſions of a young Bard' do not afford the leaſt promiſe of eventual merit. 

The © Theatrical Strictures“ are too ſevere; and the Political Remarks“ are partial and acri- 
monious. 

An Epiſtle, ſubſcribed with the name of EvsTACE, claims future conſideration. 
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